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with Rome.. At the same time he declined to accept any part of the con-
fiscated property of Diseus. Politically he was able to render important ser-
vices. All Greece south of Macedonia and Epirus was formed into a Roman
province under the name of Achaia.1 The old republican governments of
the various communities were abolished, and the constitution of each assimi-
lated to that of the municipal cities of Italy. Polybius was left in Greece
to settle these new constitutions, and to adjust them to the circumstances
and wants of each place. His grateful countrymen raised a statue to
his honour by the side of their old heroes, and placed an inscription on the
pedestal, which declared that, if Greece had followed his advice, she would
not have fallen.

Such was the issue of the last struggle for Grecian liberty. It was con-
ducted by unworthy men, and was unworthy of the name it bore. Polybius
had always opposed attempts at useless and destructive insurrection. He
considered it happy for Greece that one battle and the ruin of one city con-
summated her fall. Indeed it was a proverb of the day that " Greece was
saved by her speedy fall.'*

The ten commissioners passed northwards into Macedonia, and formed
that country, in conjunction with Epirus, into another province. Ulyricum
was so constituted soon after Caesar's conquest of Gaul.

Metellus and Mummius both returned to Rome before the close of
146 B.C., and were honoured with triumphs not long after Scipio had
carried the spoils of Carthage in procession to the Capitol. In memory of
their respective services, Metellus was afterwards known by the name of
Macedonicus, while Mummius, who appears- to have had no third name
of his own, was not ashamed to assume the tide of Achaicus.

SPANISH WABS: FALL OF 13TJMANTIA
While Rome was engaged in war with Carthage, the Lusitanians re-
sumed their inroads under the conduct of the gallant Viriathus, who had
escaped from the massacre of Galba. No Roman general could gain any
positive advantage over this indefatigable enemy, and in the year 143 B.C.
the war assumed a much more serious aspect. The brave Celtiberian tribes
of Numantia and its adjacent districts again appeared in the field. For
several years we find two Roman commanders engaged in Spain, as before
the treaty of Gracchus: one opposed to the Numantians and their Celtiberian
allies in the north, the other carrying on an irregular warfare against Viria-
thus and the Lusitanians in the south.
The conduct of the Celtiberian War was committed to Q. Metellus
Macedonicus, who had been elected consul for the year 143. He remained
in command for two years, and was so successful in his measures that by
the close of the second campaign he had compelled the enemy to shut
themselves up in their strong cities. But he was disappointed, as in Greece,
by finding anticipated triumph snatched from his grasp by Q. Pompeius,
consul for the year 141 B.C.
Pompeius and his successors could make no impression upon the Numan-
timns. Nay, C. Hostilius Mancinns, consul for the year 137, suffered a
memorable reverse. Maneinus set out for his province amid general alarm,
C1 According to Maxqnardt, J Achafc wa&not organised into a separate province tafl the reign
of Augustus.]